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to a Christian society. In keeping with these Nietzschean principles, natural- 
ism and realism became dominant in German literature. 

In passing judgment Mr. Lewisohn shows keen and critical insight, but 
one may justly accuse him of touching too largely upon excellencies and of 
omitting discussions of the crudities, the exaggerations, and the squalor. 
Thinking of some of the works of Sudermann, of Schnitzler and Wedekind 
and others who seem to glorify the base and elemental passions of mankind 
many a critic has maintained that all modern German literature is of this type. 
And one must admit that all too much of it grovels in the dust. But realism 
running riot, grossness glorified is not literature, nor indeed can be, even in 
the hands of such gifted men as Hauptmann and Sudermann. With the 
present attitude toward German life and literature it may be well with 
Lewisohn to emphasize the best. 

One can not omit mention of the many excellent translations in these pages. 
To translate a poet is always to wrong him in the estimation of Mr. Lewisohn, 
but his translations prove that there are exceptions to this rule. 

The only misprints noted are the misspelling of Morike, p. 30, and werde 
for werden, p. 92. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Harry T. Collings. 

A. Ernst von Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut, edited by Charles 
Holzwarth. (The Walter-Krause German Series). New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. x + 129 pp.; 50 cents. 
B. The same, edited by John C. Weigel (Macmillan German 
Series). New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 17. xv + 
145 pp. 40 cents. 
Both of these volumes are quite properly edited on the basis that in an 

elementary text language should be stressed. Both follow the so-called 

Direct Method. They bear witness to the advance that is being made in 

modern language instruction. 

A. makes more of an aesthetic appeal to the eye. The print seems clearer 
and the paper of better quality. The book consists of a brief sketch of the 
author in German (not covered by the vocabulary) ; the text proper, arranged 
in short sections of which the titles are supplied by the editor ; ' ' Anmerkungen' ' 
in German, simple and concise; "Fragen," a few of which are rather too long; 
and "Ubungen," furnishing drill on many points of grammar. Especial 
emphasis is placed upon exercises in word-construction. The vocabulary 
gives in many instances German synonyms, in addition to the usual definitions. 

Refendar (p. 1, 1. 14) is missing both in notes and vocabulary; Wiesengelande 
(p. 7, 1.6) is omitted, and Gebaren (p. 7, 1.18) appears as Gebahren in the 
vocabulary. P. 70, in the first line of the Ubungen, read Sie for sie. 

B. contains also a short German biographical sketch, covered by the 
vocabulary. The text is not cut up into short sections. Difficulties are 
explained in simple German, not on the same page as the text, however, 
as some of the advertisements state. In addition, there are seven pages 
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of English notes, the inclusion of which we willingly concede. The "Gram- 
matische ijbungen" review dependent word-order and adjective declension 
and then stress in particular such difficulties as modals, passive voice, use of 
subjunctive, etc. "Wortlehre" (related words, synonyms, opposites, etc.) 
is emphasized. The "Fragen" are uniformly and commendably simple. 
The occasional suggestions to teachers will probably be of value to those 
to whom this type of text is unfamiliar. The vocabulary seems to be com- 
plete. Fewer German synonyms are given than in A. The proof is remark- 
ably clean. 

Those who use either of these editions will certainly not go far astray. 
They are both handled with pedagogical skill. Both "work," as must also 
the teacher and the pupils. 
Hiram College, Ohio. Lee E. Cannon. 

Avec une batterie de 75. Ma Piece. Souvenirs d'un canonnier, 
1914, by Paul Lintier, Paris, Plon-Nourrit et C ie , 1916. 8°, xi + 
285 pp. 3 fr. 

A war book written in excellent French furnishes today valuable material 
for college reading. Such a book is Ma Piece, the diary kept during August 
and September 1914, by a young artilleryman, whose death eighteen months 
later deepened the interest produced by his volume. His gun, one of the 
famous seventy-fives, was attached to the fourth army corps, which in August 
advanced from Verdun into southeastern Belgium, took part in the battle of 
the Ardennes and in the French retreat. Early in September this corps 
was transferred to the sixth army and occupied the extreme left of Joffre's 
force, engaging in the important fighting near Nanteuil-le-Haudouin which 
resulted in the victory of the Marne. He then joined in the pursuit of the 
Germans till, a fortnight later, he was wounded and incarcerated in a hospital. 

Lintier writes as a soldier and artist, not as a tactician. He has the gift 
of seizing the picturesque and interesting detail, of describing vividly what 
he sees, with no sentimentality or fine writing. He appeals to the feelings 
and the aesthetic sense without resorting to fictitious characters or changing 
the order of events, for he understands that there is no material more dramatic 
or more effectively arranged than that furnished him by the emotions of 
the mobilization and of the first fighting, the depressing retreat, the joyful 
victory with its heavy price of suffering. Lintier describes equally well a 
landscape in the Meuse valley, the flight before the invader of a peasant 
family, a humorous episode of camp life, or the psychology of the soldier 
in battle. This scene at night, for instance: 

"Un craquement de bois brise\ un bruit sourd de chutes soudain me reveil- 
lent. Je regarde, je ne vois rien. Pourtant il me semble, dans le roulement 
des voitures, percevoir une plainte, des sanglots. Oui . . . J'ai bien 
entendu une voix claire, une voix de petite fille qui appelle: — Marxian! 
Maman! 

Sur un tas de cailloux, en marge de la route, j'entrevois maintenant la roue 
d'une carriole renversee, une forme humaine a terre, et alentour des silhouettes 
d'enfants a genoux. 



